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Domestic Dairy Prospects Surveyed 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Specialists Analyze Probable Trends—The 
Evaporated Milk Situation— Distriét of Columbia Milk Order Upheld 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — The pro- 

W ducers and distributors of fluid milk 

throughout the United States are 
told by the dairy market specialists in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics that a 
higher level of consumer income in 1941 
may be expected to result in some increase 
in fluid milk and cream consumption. 

This will in part at least take care of the 
expected increased production of milk. The 
Bureau specialists say it seems probable 
that with increases in the number of milk 
cows, the trend in milk production will con- 
tinue gradually upward as long as feed sup- 
plies are ample. With ample feed supplies 
the outlook is for milk production per capita 
during the next year or two to be about 
as high as ever reported. 


During the coming year, according to 
their prediction, there will be an improve- 
ment in business activity and a moderate 
increase in the general price level, due in 
large part to the defense program. Those 
developments will stimulate the domestic 
demand for dairy products and should tend 
to raise milk prices. 


This may be limited by certain conditions 
that may develop that are not given con- 
sideration by the government specialists. 
Prophecies as to the future of dairying as 
well as other industries and business activi- 
ties, however, can be made with reasonable 
assurance that they may prove to be true. 


Outlook For Feedstuffs 


The production of wheat mill feeds may 
be no larger next year than this. But the 
supplies of high protein feed may be a 
little larger next year, as a result of pros- 
pective increases in supplies of linseed cake 
and meal and soybean cake and meal. Hay 
supplies are large relative to the number 
of hay-consuming animal units on farms. 
The carry-over of hay into 1941 will prob- 
ably be somewhat above average, and may 
be nearly as large as the large carry-over 
at the beginning of the 1938-39 marketing 
vear. The acreage of hay in 1941 will prob- 
ably again be comparatively large, since 


farmers can gain in total income by cooper- 
ating with the Agricultural Adjustment 
program and maintaining a large acreage 
of forage crops. 


The war in Europe has brought about a 
marked expansion in our exports of con- 
centrated milks. Further increases in 1941 
are expected. With exports from Denmark 
and the Netherlands cut off, the United 
States has become the principal exporter. 


The dairy market specialists in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service report that dur- 
ing the month ended October 15 dairy prices 
rose 5 points and were 4 points above those 
of October, 1939. 


Milk, wholesale, per 100 pounds, was $1.91 
on October 15, 1940. On October 15, 1939 
it was $1.95, and the 1909-13 October 15 
average was $1.74. Retail milk prices per 
quart were 10.4 cents on October 15, 1940, 
10.3 cents on October 15, 1939 and 6.8 cents 
on the same date of the 1909-13 period. 
These items are based on averages of re- 
ports from 12,183 dairy farm and milk trade 
correspondents. Reports are weighted ac- 
cording to relative importance of price- 
reporting districts and states in computing 
averages for the entire United States. 


Changes in urban prosperity affect the 
consumption of ice cream more than that 
of any other dairy product. During 1940 
the production of commercial ice cream un- 
doubtedly has exceeded the previous high in 
1939. Further increases appear in prospect. 
Consumption of fluid milk and cream is also 
affected by changes in consumer incomes, but 
to a much smaller extent than ice cream. A 
higher level of consumer incomes in 1941 
might be expected to result in some in- 
crease in fluid milk and cream consumption. 
In the past decade there have been marked 
increases in the consumption of the prin- 
cipal manufactured dairy products. Evapo- 
rated milk has shown the most striking in- 
creases. 


Evaporated Milk Use Rising 


The Bureau specialists say that in the 
last twenty years there has been a phenome- 


nal rise in the consumption of evaporated 
milk. During the decade of the 1920s con- 
sumption increased at the rate of 5.7 per 
cent per year and in the decade of the 1930s 
at the rate of 5 per cent per year. This was 
a much faster rate of increase than in the 
total consumption of all manufactured dairy 
products, which increased at the rate of 2.8 
and 1 per cent per year in the two decades 
respectively. On a milk equivalent basis the 
consumption of evaporated milk in 1939 was 
7 per cent of the total consumption of all 
manufactured dairy products compared with 
4 per cent in 1920. 

Evaporated milk was first distributed to 
needy persons on relief in February, 1935. 
In the 67 months from February, 1935 to 
August, 1940 there were 21 months in which 
evaporated milk was distributed for relief. 
The relief output for the entire period was 
155,836,000 pounds. 

This fall’s evaporated milk situation may 
be fairly satisfactory to the manufacturers, 
but unfavorable and disappointing to the 
farmers who are under obligation to sell 
their milk to the evaporating concerns. The 
average wholesale selling price of evapo- 
rated milk for September at $2.86 per case 
of 48 14%% ounce cans may give the whole- 
salers and manufacturers a moderately fair 
‘price, but the price paid producers by con- 
denseries for 3.5 per cent milk, according 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service, was 
only $1.34 per hundredweight plant delivery. 
This is 1 cent per hundred weight less than 
the price paid a year earlier. 

Production and Reserves Heavy 

Notwithstanding a record seasonal pro- 
duction of evaporated milk, prices held 
steady, and with the expectation that the 
present strong domestic and foreign demand 
will be continued throughout the next sev- 
eral months the large supplies now on hand 
are not particularly depressing. , 

Production of evaporated milk (case 
goods) for the first nine months of this year 
is estimated at 2,021,250,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent over the production 

(Please Turn to Page 273) 
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Battling the Trade Bars 
NTENSIFIED activity 


month has featured the 


during the past 
broadening cam- 
fronts to- 
ward the elimination of harmful barriers to 


paign being waged on many 


trade between our states. In the dairy field, 
long one of the most important branches of 
agriculture feeling the effects of hampering 
restrictions to a free flow of its products 
across state, sectional and urban lines, widen 
ing backing has happily been massing behind 
the leading sponsors of the drive to turn out 
distributive economy, in so far 


back to the 


trade upon which the country was founded 


as possible, 
fundamental concept of free 


and upon which it rose to its present stature 


We believe it important to keep prominent- 
ly before the eyes of our readers periodic 
progress reports in this 

Latest developments may be 
enumerated briefly as follows: 


vitally important 


movement. 


Taking advantage of October 


public hearings on suggested revisions in the 


the early 


federal-state marketing orders covering the 
handling of milk in the vast New York City 
Metropolitan Area, representatives of several 
leading central western dairying territories 
on the one hand and dairy industry members 
and groups in the six New 
on. the 


England states 
other, lodged vigorous opposition to 
several features of the regulatory machinery 
governing the New York shed. 


Chief basis for complaint of these elements, 
strongly voiced on several previous occasions, 
rests in the establishment 
York orders of a 


surplus currently-produced milk turned into 


under the New 


special classification for 


cream, ice cream or ice cream mix for sale 
at points outside New York State. For this 
class the price to producers provided is at 
a materially lower level than that for milk 
turned into the same uses within the state. 
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This arrangement naturally has acted 
markedly to the benefit of the New York 
State dairy industry by providing an added 
source of surplus absorption of potentially 
extensive capacity. Equally obviously, it has 
at the same time served severely to disrupt 
normal merchandising procedures and price 
structures in the contiguous territories to 
which this part of the excess has found 
outlets. 

Under a unified organization known as 
the Conference of New England Milk Con- 
trol Boards and north- 
eastern industry and its regulatory officials 
presented before the 


Cooperatives, the 


well-docu- 
mented testimony, followed up by a compre- 


hearings 


hensive brief, giving in graphic fashion the 
extent and nature of the damage to their 
milk marketing machinery through this New 
York 
specific suggested amendments for the relief 
of the situation. 


control provision, and enumerating 


The New Englanders proposed either the 
elimination of New 


computation of the Boston weighted average 


York cream from the 


cream price, which forms the basis for the 
price of cream throughout New England; 
or a requirement forcing New York and New 
England handlers to pay their producers a 
like price for milk turned into cream for 
sale in New England markets. Likewise 
they urged that the New York State Class 
3C rate be set at the same level as the 
Boston Class 2, or bottling cream, price. 


Strong protests against the disruptive 
operation of this feature of New York milk 
control on outside markets was also lodged 
by the coordinated groups of central western 
dairy interests, largely comprising producers 
and shippers of cream formerly supplying a 
good to considerable part of the fluid cream 
requirements of sections bordering New York 
State. These elements presented figures in- 
dicating the degree to which “dumping” of 
the New York-produced excess at outside 
points had curtailed eastern demand for their 
product. And in their request for prompt re- 
lief in the matter the central western dairy- 
men were backed by many affiliated fields, 
especially rail and highway transport agen- 
cies whose traffic tonnage had suffered sharp 
curtailment. 


On another front, urgent recommendations 
to improve interstate trade relations have 
lately received the formal approval of the 
\ssociation of Food and 
the United States. During its forty-fourth 
annual conference, held recently at New Or- 


leans, 


Drug Officials of 


this body approved the suggestion of 
Director Ciirrorp R. Piums, of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets Bureau of Food Control, that the 
\ssociation set up eight sectional organiza- 
tions, and a national group composed of the 
of each, to toward the 


chairmen work 


elimination of commerce friction. 


efforts of 
these committees were outlined as follows: 


Four main objectives in the 






To encourage the repeal of trade barrier 
laws which have already been adopted; 

To strive for the enactment of uniform laws 
and the adoption of reciprocal agreements ; 

To discourage the adoption of retaliator 
laws by sister states which feel there has 
been a lack of cooperation; and 

To attempt, by conferences, to secure greate: 
uniformity in the interpretation and admin- 
istration of state laws. 


In presenting his proposal to the Associa 
tion, Mr. PLump stressed the shackling in- 
fluences of unneeded restrictions on all form 
of interstate trade, and in particular withi: 
the sphere of our agricultural economy. 


Searching consideration of the entire prob 
lem and the necessity for expanding efforts 
to correct its evils was also given during the 
big late October dairy industry events at 
\tlantic City. 


At its thirty-third annual convention there, 
the International Association of Milk Dealers 
formally adopted a strong resolution tracing 
the development of trade barriers in this 
country, condemning the trend and its results 
and expressing its opposition to continuance 
of the practice. The text of the Association's 
resolution follows: 


“Whereas, The United States has devel- 
oped the greatest free market in the world 
as the result of free commerce and modern 
methods of national distribution of useful 
products; and, 

“Whereas, In recent years, federal, state 
and local laws have been enacted which oper- 
ate to prevent free trade between the states 
and localities of the nation and _ thereby 
obstruct our proved and beneficient system 
of national distribution; and, 

“Whereas, These federal, state, and local 
laws tend to increase taxes, raise prices to 
consumers by preventing the full development 
of commerce ; 

“Be It Therefore Resolved, That the In- 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers 
assembled in 33rd Annual Convention hereby 
expresses its opposition to federal, state and 
local laws and regulations which in effect 
set up uneconomic barriers to trade among 
states and localities.” 

\nd again, at the Atlantic City convention 
of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Paut R. Truitt, Chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on In- 
terstate Trade Barriers of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, surveyed the trend of 
recent years in this direction, the degree of 
hindrance to the free flow of commerce, ‘the 
potential damage inherent therein to proper 
and prompt completion of our defense pro- 
gram, and the urgent need for immediate 
corrective measures. In Mr. Truitt’s words, 
“The establishment and maintenance of dom- 
estic free trade within these United States is 
a fundamental principle essential to the secur- 


ity and prosperity of American enterprise.” 


Full cooperation in furthering this essen- 
tial drive to break down uneconomic trade 
bars must be forthcoming from every seg- 
ment of the dairy industry before, the goal 


may be achieved. 
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MODEL UM—(Payload 55 Milk Cases). The most economical Divco vehicle ever developed for low- 
cost operation and maintenance on average size milk routes. Patented features save delivery time, 
increase driver efficiency and eliminate driver-fatigue. Design and construction features achieve 
high fuel economy, low maintenance costs, ten years of truck 
life and easy accessibility for quick servicing. The long-time 
economy possible with Model UM fleets is very impressive— 
the most profitable delivery investment any dairy can make. 































ODEL ULM—(Payload 85 Milk Cases). A new Divco-Twin model that brings new economy stand- 

rds for delivery on combination WHOLESALE-RETAIL routes. Same patented efficiency features, the 

me long life and low maintenance features, with only slightly higher fuel consumption than Model 
qUM. Equipped with dual rear wheels, longer chassis, heavier 






~ 


prings, axles, larger tires. Complete service accessibility. Every e e 
idoiry with some routes requiring more than 55 cases (up to 85 WN ra a 
cases) will find it profitable to use the economical Model ULM. co WEIL ' 


DIVCO-TWIN TRUCK COMPANY e¢ DETROIT, MICH. ~ 





Milk Dealers’ Sessions lop Record 


Largest Attendance Ever Gathered at International Association Meeting Hears 
Major Industry Problems Discussed by Trade Leaders and Scientists 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—A. G. Mar- 
cus, president of the Crown City Dairy 
Co., of Pasadena, Calif., and vice- 
president of the Creameries of America, Inc., 
Los Angeles, was elected president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers 
at its 33rd annual convention here October 
2ist to 23rd. Mr. Marcus, a leading figure 
in the dairy industry on the Pacific Coast, 


previously served as vice-president. 


Raymond Skinner, president, Forest Hill 
Dairy, Memphis, Tenn., was elected vice- 
president. Mr. Skinner, a prominent figure 
in the industry in the South, has been a 
director of the association. 


New directors elected are A. J. Cutting, 
president and treasurer, Hillcrest Dairy, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., and J. V. Quigley, presi- 
dent, Country Club Dairy Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., Frank F. Rennie, Jr., Richmond, Va., 
retiring president, and Mr. Skinner were 
re-elected directors for three years. There 
were no other changes of officers or directors. 

“With the largest attendance in the history 
of this association our 33rd annual conven- 
tion closes,” Mr. Marcus said, “after cover- 
ing every phase of milk and its distribution. 
Outstanding experts in all branches reported 
on the newest trends in the industry and im- 
proved methods of distribution. 


“In my opinion one of our most important 
tasks is to increase consumption of fluid milk 
as a means of improving the nation’s health. 
We should do everything possible to give 
the public a better understanding of the 
economics of our industry. * Nutritional 
. knowledge that will emphasize the import- 
ance of milk in the daily diet should be 
extended.” 


President Rennie’s Address 

Milk dealers are making every effort to 
increase the efficiency of distribution and 
effect any possible economies as a means 9i 
aiding the national defense program, Frank 
F, Rennie, Jr., head of the Virginia Dairy 
Company, Richmond, Va. and president of 
the association, said in his opening address. 


“No one walk of life or branch of industry 
can escape some phase of further sacrifice in 
this all-inclusive national plan,” he said, “and 
our industry, along with every other, must 
carefully determine how on a patriotic basis 
we may work together for the common good 


“The fluid milk industry,” Mr. Rennie 
continued, “marketing as it does nature’s 
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most nearly perfect food to a population of 
132,000,000 people, can contribute to a de- 
fense program in no more fruitful way than 
to educate the consumer to a deeper realiza- 
tion of the fact that by increasing the pro- 
portion of milk and dairy products in his 
diet, he can best maintain normal health 
without an increased budget or even with a 


lessened income. 


“Milk companies are operating with true 
\merican efficiency and on small profit mar- 
gins that do not affect the selling price of 
milk. Official audits show that where there 





President A. G. Marcus 


are profits—and not losses—the range is 
from nothing to about a third of a cent 
per quart. 


“More determined efforts on the part of 
the dairy industry,” he concluded, “to increase 
the consumption of its products will bring 
valuable results during the coming era of 
changing age groups. Per capita consumption 
of all dairy products—milk, butter, cheese, 
canned milk and ice cream—has shown a 
larger aggregate increase during the last 
twenty years than any other major product 
in the American diet except vegetables.” 


The Problem of Labor Costs 


Consumers’ failure to realize how wages 
of labor, taxes, and other costs have in- 
creased while net returns to distributors and 
farmers declined is responsible for unjusti- 
fied criticism of milk distribution, Harry 


_ Leonard, general manager of the Twin 


City Milk Producers Association, told th: 
gathering. 


Mr. Leonard, for twenty years executiv: 
of the St. Paul and Minneapolis marketin 
cooperative with 7,500 farmer members and 
a widely known farm leader, analyzed milk 
costs before the 2,000 milk distributors fron 
all sections of the country. 


While consumers have been told in vari 
ous ways that milk dealers are inefficient he 
declared: “I believe the milk industry has 
done a remarkable job in serving the publi 
Recent criticisms have caused many of us t 
lose sight of this but a review of the last 
decade or two would convince anyone. 


“Now the public is receiving a product 
infinitely better than it was 20 years ago 
without any great addition in price. I be 
lieve the price in most cities is reasonable 
for the product delivered and that the public 
should be given more information about what 
is being done. 


“To be successful,” he concluded, “a milk 
company must keep producers, consumers 
and employees informed regarding distribu 
tion problems. There has been a lack of 
mutual understanding between farmers and 
distributors but far-seeing companies are 

: . ie ee 
rapidly correcting this situation. 


Price Control Increases Cost 


Cost of milk to families in the lower in 
come brackets has been raised the most by 
state and federal milk control regulations, 
Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing 
at Cornell University declared. 


“Probably the cost of fluid milk to low- 
income families in most of the regulated 
markets,” he said, “is from one to two 
cents a quart higher than it would be if 
industry competition were allowed to assert 
itself. This is so because under public regu- 
lation the tendency has been to make the 
prices in each market more uniform, to re- 
strict or eliminate the store differential, and 
in general to make the greatest increase in 
the prices prevailing at those outlets most 
patronized by the poor. 


“Not only has the general level of retail 
prices been raised by regulatory bodies, but 
what is more significant in its effect upon 
the total volume of fluid milk sales, the cost 
of milk to families in the lower income 
brackets has been raised the most: 


(Please Turn to Page 279) 
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Seek Uniform Laws 


National Association of Control Officials 
Urges Standardization of Federal- 
State Milk Regulatory Legislation 


Milk control officials representing twenty 
ites, the District of Columbia and two 
inadian provinces at a meeting in New 
rk City, October 17 to 19, exchanged many 
eas and recommended that the following 
legislation be enacted: 


To encourage uniformity in milk control 
laws among the states; 


To protect milk producers who testify be- 
fore milk control agencies from loss of their 
markets or other unfair action by unscrupu- 
lous milk dealers ; 

To continue the fixing of minimum prices 
for fluid milk on the basis of local production 
costs, rather than upon prices of butter or 
other manufactured milk products ; 


Seek Permanent Regulations 

To make milk control laws permanent in 
states where temporary statutes are in effect; 

To make the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of price-fixing orders effective in the 
shortest possible time ; 

To increase federal cooperation in areas 
that are parts of both state and federal milk 
sheds; and 


To require that all proposals for bids for 
milk sold to the United States Government 
conform with minimum prices in the aca 
where the milk is supplied; 


The convening officials, comprising the 
National Association of Milk Control Agen- 
cies, also decided to invite the Secretary 
of Agriculture to become a voting member. 


They elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, E. C. C. Woods, State Milk Commis- 
sion, Richmond, Va.; Vice-President, John 
V. Bishop, New Jersey Milk Control Board; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Kenneth F. Fee, 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Directors named were: Frank M. Stewart, 
Executive Secretary Alabama Milk Control 
Board; Oscar Boisvert, Dairy Industry Com- 
mission, Quebec, Canada; C. W. Humrick 
house, Executive Secretary Indiana Milk 
Control Board; G. A. Norris, Milk Control 
Board, Helena, Montana. 


*Praises New York Program 


The milk control executives were wel- 
comed to New York State by Assistant 
Commissioner C. N. Norgord on behalf of 
Commissioner Holton V. Noyes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. Com- 
missioner Norgord described the existing 
state-federal marketing order for control of 
milk in the New York shed as “the best 
plan which has ever been devised.” He 


said that completion of the first full year 
under the jointly administered order marked 
“the first year in many years in which there 
has been a stable market in our great metro- 
politan area, with returns to producers aver- 
aging higher than in any period since 1933.” 


Appointed as a committee to study milk 
control laws during the ensuing year with 
a view to formulating a uniform code of 
milk control, and to ask the federal govern- 
ment to conform to minimum price require- 
ments in purchasing milk for institutions, 
were: Chairman, L. S. Robinson, Adminis- 
trator of the Virginia Milk Control Com- 
mission; J. A. Rogers, Executive Secretary 
of the (New Jersey Milk Control Board, and 
Park Carpenter of the Massachusetts Milk 
Control Board. 

oe 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
September increased 0.77 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 136 U. S. mar- 
kets to the New York City headquarters of 
the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In September daily average sales totaled 
6,428,832 quarts compared with 6,379,605 
quarts in September, 1939, 

Milk company payrolls in September 
showed a decrease of 0.84 per cent and em- 
ployment a decrease of 2.12 per cent com- 
pared with September, 1939, 









You can heat, hold and cool ALL your 
products, regardless of viscosity, in ONE 


Mojonnier “All Purpose” Vat. 


Hundreds of America’s finest dairies have 
found the answer to stepped-up produc- 
tion in the versatility and cooling and 
heating speed of this No. 1 pasteurizer 
of the Industry. Cleaning time, too, is 
reduced to a minimum because of the 
absence of coils in the vat interior, all 
coils being built into a jacket in the 
vat wall. 


You'll be mighty interested in the com- 
plete Mojonnier Pasteurizer story. Why 
not send for it TODAY. No obligation. 








ON THE JOB 


Mejonnier 100 gallon vats in one of Supplee-Wills- Jones’ plants, 
turning out cream with the finest flavor and viscosity and 
J he. ‘ 


ib, 





with the lowest 5 g and el ing costs 





PASTEURIZER | 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


November, 1940 
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The BACKBONE of The Nation 





++ in fact, EVERYBODY drinks milk today--- 


‘$. —because milk is recognized not only as one 
SY of our most healthful foods, but, in general, 
is one of our most sanitary foods. 

With amazing rapidity, America has become one 
of the leading dairy nations of the world, and as a re- 
sult, is one of the ‘healthiest’ nations in the world. 

The “build up” that milk has today in the public 
mind didn’t just happen. In the last few decades there 
have been literally millions of dollars spent in the 
promotion of milk as a “healthy” food. 

Producers could, with confidence, promote the use 
of milk as a healthy and sanitary food. The public 
has been able to accept this promotion with confidence 

largely because they have known that research 
has established practically every inch of the way in 
setting the high standards of sanitation which are 
common practice in the milk industry today. 

Cleansers are a vitally important factor in maintain- 
ing these high standards. That constant research is 
seeking out new and better means of making cleansing 
operations more efficient is not a myth . . . éf és fact. 
Solvay Cleansers are constantly being improved on the 
basis of findings of its research staff. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ice Cream Men Convene 


Fortieth Annual Sessions of International Association 
Held at Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
During Big Dairy Industry Week 


ECORD attendance featured the annual convention of 1 
International Association of Ice Cream Manutacturers 
Atlantic City. The registration figure of over 1,700 at A) 


bassador Hotel headquarters does not include many associate met 


bers who were admitted to the sessions. 


[he first general session opened Thursday morning, Octol 
24th with President W. J. Barritt presiding for the second cor 
secutive year. Following the Invocation by Rev. Charles E. MeCe 
President Barritt of Poinsetta Dairy Products Co., Tampa, Fla., 
briefly reviewed the history of the association and outlined many 
functions that are being executed by the association. He pointed 
out that the increase in federal and state legislation, and the many 
problems growing out of national defense, make the duties of tl 
association more numerous than ever before to ice cream manu 
facturers. i 

After a brief report on “The Year’s Work” by Robert C. Hib 
ben, Executive Secretary, and the treasurer’s report by Claude Par- 
cell, three guest speakers were called upon to give their messages. 

George Guth, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Washington, D. C.,, 
discussed “Trends in Social Security Legislation,” in which he 
outlined the present status of Social Security Taxes and attempted 
to predict what could be expected. He cautioned that industry be 
alert to insure itself against illogical and unfair legislation that 
may be attempted. 

In his address “Pointing for Profit,’ Victor H. Stempf, Presi 
dent, National Association of Cost Accountants, emphasized the 
increasing necessity for a workable and efficient accounting system 
with a budgeted program. He said that only through accurate 
records of costs and receipts of individual routes, different opera- 
tions, various products, etc., is it possible to know which of these 
are operating at a loss and ultimately curtail them. With increased 
legislation relative to “Excess Profits Taxes,” etc., it becomes more 
and more necessary that business accurately account depreciation 
and other factors that will effect those profits on which taxes must 
be paid. 

Miller Addresses Group 


President of the Dairy Industries Supply Association, H. I 
Miller, discussed the various activities of his association as he ex 
tended “Greetings from Supplymen.” He concluded his talk wit! 
a plea for increased cooperation between the various branches « 
the industry in their research program 


The second general session under the auspices of the Merchar 
dising Council was called to order Thursday afternoon by it 
chairman. Frank Carroll, Pittsfield Milk Exchange, Pittsfiel« 
Mass. He reviewed the activities of the Ice Cream Merchandising 
Institute and discussed its plans for the future. “I. C.,” the new 
publication of the Merchandising Institute, was introduced ane 
discussed by Chairman Carroll. 


Dave Colcord, President of Haskell Oberlin Co., Marengs 
Ill., discussed “Creative Selling,” with the use of illustrative charts 
pointing out the essentials of salesmanship. He listed the variou 
attributes of good salesmen and distinguished between those whicl 
are acquirable and those which are inherent. 

“Taste—The Secret of Fountain Success” was the subject of 
the address by Dr. Robert L. Swain, Editor, Drug Topics, New 
York City, who emphasized the importance of the sense of taste in 
any selling campaign, because the sense of taste is affected by all 
the other senses. 
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Publicity Program Outlined 

D. T. Carlson, President, American Dairy Association, Willmar, 
Minn., outlined the plans for “Cooperative Advertising” with the 
National Dairy Council. It is the purpose of the American Dairy 
\ssociation “to promote the interests of the dairy industry in the 
United States.” Plans are about to be launched for an extensive 
$250,000 advertising campaign in the key cities of the country, dur- 
ing the next eight months, to increase consumption of all dairy 
products. 

The well attended Research Dinner under the auspices of the 
Production and Laboratory Council was featured by after dinner 
speakers. Chairman Dr. Koerver presided. 

The first speaker, Dr. C. D. Dahle, Professor of Dairy Manu- 
facturing, The Pennsylvania State College, discussed, “The Effect 
of Certain Factors on the Keeping Quality of Frozen Cream.” He 
pointed out the correlation between high Eh, added copper, and 
the development of an oxidized flavor. Conversely the development 
of a cooked flavor, by high temperature pasteurization, seemed to 
prevent the development of an oxidized flavor, probably due to the 
sulfhydril groups formed. 


Resolution on Label Requirements 


Among the resolutions adopted there was one pertaining to the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. This resolution is as follows: 
Whereas ice cream has for many years been recognized by 
health authorities and nutritionists as a wholesome food product and 


Whereas the ice cream industry has expended great effort and 
large sums of money in educational program designed to acquaint 
the consuming public with the nutritional value of ice cream and 
through such efforts the consuming public has been made so ac- 
quainted and, 

Whereas certain label statements having to do with food for 
special dietary uses have been proposed by the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, and 

Whereas, it has developed during the course of the public hear- 
ings now in progress with respect to the aforesaid label statements 
that regulation of labels of natural foods for ordinary dietary uses 
may be made subject to the regulations contrary, in our opinion, 
to the purpose of Congress in enacting this phase of the Food and 
Drug Act: 


Now Therefore Be It Resolved that the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers in their fortieth annual convention 
assembled, believing that such natural foods as milk, ice cream and 
other dairy products were not intended by Congress to be subject 
to such proposed regulations, direct its officers and directors to 
present to the Presiding officer now conducting the aforesaid hear- 
ing the view that milk, ice cream and other natural food products 
be excluded from the proposed regulations. 


“Trade Barriers—A Menace to Business” was the subject of 
an address by Paul T. Truitt, Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Interstate Trade Barriers, United States Department of 
Commerce. He said, “The establishment and maintenance of do- 
mestic free trade within these United States is a fundamental prin- 
ciple essential to the security and prosperity of American enter- 
prise.” Speaking of the defense program, “Certainly under present 
circumstances we cannot produce the raw materials, finished prod- 
ucts, and services required for maintaining normal civilian, plus 
possible military activity, with maximum efficiency and speed if the 
states continue to surround themselves with trade walls of various 
sorts.” 

New Officers Elected 

The following I. A. I. C. M. and I. C. M. I, officers were 
elected at the Board of Directors luncheon: L. E. Hurtz, President, 
Omaha, Neb.; H. P. Hood, 2nd Vice-President, Boston, Mass.; 
Claude Parcell, Treasurer, Fredericksburg, Va.; Robert C. Hibben, 
Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C 

Account of the balance of the sessions, including an outline of 
the events of the Production and Laboratory Council, the Mer- 
chandising Council and the Controllers’ Council and the Business 
Clinic, will be presented in a later issue of the Review. 

The annual banquet, with its attendant varied entertainment 
features, attracted a record turnout of 640 reservations, and proved 
a fitting climax to the main events of the week. 
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Consider Price Advance 


No Decision As Yet on Proposal For 


Further Rise in New York Producer 
Returns—Strike Averted 


Full expression of opinion among all af- 
fected elements in the dairy industry on 
proposals to amend the federal-state market- 
ing order governing the handling of milk 
in the New York City Metropolitan district 
was recorded at a series of public hearings 
staged here and at up-State points extending 
over a period of several days from October 


7th. 


So great was the volume of testimony of- 
fered with respect to the proposed revisions 
—of which the main feature was 4 suggested 
further advance in the producers’ returns for 
the fluid classifications—that the New York 
City hearing had to be reconvened for 
another day following the opening here and 
the meetings up-State. 


The hearings were conducted before Master 
John M. Durbin, attorney for the federal 
agricultural department, and representatives 
of New York State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Holton V. Noyes. In New York 
City the sessions were staged at the Hotel 
McAIpin. 


Strike Action Put Off 


Again this year the proceedings were en- 
livened by previous threats of a milk “strike” 
by the Dairy Farmers Union. Through the 
combined efforts, however, of Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, Administrator N. J. Cladakis, 
State Department of Agriculture officials and 
others, the threatened milk withholding cam- 
paign was averted for the present at least. 


Mayor LaGuardia and Mr. Cladakis se- 
cured agreement of Union officials to post- 
ponement of the strike, pending the outcome 
of the public hearings called under the mar- 
ket regulatory machinery, after a flying trip 
to Utica where they attended a meeting of 
delegates representing a claimed 22,500 mem- 
bership of the Union. Those sponsoring the 
threatened milk withholding movement had 
been demanding an advance in classification 
prices which would result in a minimum 
uniform net return. for pooled milk of $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. 


The Mayor assured the Union dairymen 
that he had been given to understand that 
their case would be given “fair and just 
consideration.” 


Testimony Follows Usual Pattern 


As usual, the testimony during the public 
hearings on changes in the federal-state 
orders resolved itself into three main clas- 
sifications. Producers’ groups strongly sup- 
ported their demands for an advance in re- 
turns on the basis of higher seasonal pro- 
duction costs, intensified by the curtailing 
influence on the farm labor supply arising 


from current and anticipated industrial ex- ~ 
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pansion under defense spending and other- 
wise. 

Just as strong opposition to the Dairy 
Farmers Union threatened “strike” was, 
however, expressed by the membership of 
the Metropolitan Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers Bargaining Agency, whose 42,000 
affiliated dairymen went on record as con- 
tinuing their policy of depending on orderly 
means to secure desired price changes. 
Officials of the Agency charged that the 
Dairy Farmers Union had threatened destruc- 
tive action against the farms and plants of 
Agency membership. These charges were 
promptly denied by Archie Wright, chairman 
of the Union. 

Dealers and distributors’ groups, largely 
represented by the New York Metropolitan 
Milk Distributors Bargaining Agency, Inc., 
argued against the requested increase to a 
$2.82 base price for Class 1 milk, contending 
that higher prices would result in lowered 
consumption, expanded production and larg- 
er milk surpluses. 

November 2 Deadline For Briefs 


Consumers’ groups filed their usual demana 
that their interests be protected through the 
maintenance of the lowest possible retail 
price levels consistent with industry welfare. 

(Please Turn to Page 277) 


IOWA CONVENTION DATES 
Milk Dealers and Ice Cream Men to 
Meet Jointly At Sioux City 

The Review has received word from Paul 
W. Crowley, executive secretary, that the 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of 
Iowa and the Iowa Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold joint annual conventions at 
Sioux City on November 20th, 21st and 
22nd. Headquarters will be at the Martin 
Hotel. 

Plans call for the staging of the sessions 
of the milk dealers on November 20th and 
the individual convention of the ice cream 
men on the closing day, November 22nd, 
with the joint meeting of both groups sched- 
uled for November 21st. 

Mr. Crowley’s headquarters are at 908 
Walnut Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

ome 


OKLAHOMA SHORT COURSE 











A four day Short Course in Dairy Manu- 
facturing will be offered by the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College Dairy Department, Feb- 
ruary 11 to 14, 1941. Instruction will be 
given in the processing of milk and in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese and ice cream. 

Particular attention will be devoted to some 
of the newer problems and developments in 
dairy manufacturing. Lectures on various 
dairy manufacturing problems will be supple- 
mented by laboratory demonstrations. 

Detailed information concerning the short 
course can be obtained by writing to Prof. 
H. C. Olson, Department of Dairying, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Relief Milk Programs 


Consumer Betterment and Help to Pro- 
ducers Expected to Result From 
Low-Priced Plans Here 


October fourteenth marked the opening of 
an extensive drive to distribute free or low- 
priced milk to needy children. The initial 
plans formulated by Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia, N. J. Cladakis, market administra- 
tor for the New York area, local welfare 
and public school officials and O. M. Reed, 
Acting Chief of the SMA Dairy Division, 
call for the distribution of half-pints of milk 
at a cent a half pint to needy children in New 
York City schools in low-income areas, and 
the distribution of half pints free to needy 
children receiving lunches at free school 
lunch premises in New York City. 

This program which supplements opera- 
tions under the joint Federal-State Orders 
of the handling of milk in the New York 
market is to continue for a 50 school day 
test period ending in December. Following 
this period maintenance will depend upon 
approval of a continued program and ac- 
ceptance of further bids. 


Contracts Awarded to Handlers 


The first awards by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture were given to the five lowest bidding 
New York milk handlers, for Federal pay- 
ments on the milk to be made available to 
needy school children in 45 schools. The 
accepted lowest bids, which range from 4.88 
to 5.60 cents a quart, average 5.41 cents a 
quart or 1.35 cents a half pint. A total of 
15 handlers submitted bids. 

Additional awards to the eight lowest 
handlers for daily delivery to 39 New York 
City schools, and to the New York City 
Welfare Department for disposal at 596 free 
lunch premises, for the period October 21 
through December have also been granted. 
The lowest bids in this group ranged from 
5 to 5.98 cents a quart and average 5.67 
cents a quart or 1.42 cents a half pint. Bids 
accepted for delivery in 40-quart cans, to the 
Welfare Department to be served free with 
free school lunches range from 3.5 to 4 cents 
a quart and average 3.9 cents a quart or .98 
cent a half pint. 


The Federal payments to participating 
handlers will compensate them for processing 
and delivering the milk, and make up the 
difference between the price of 4 cents a 
quart which will be paid by participating 
schools or the Welfare Department, and the 
special producer price for relief milk as 
specified in the Joint Federal-State Orders 
for the New York market. This special 
producer price is 57 cents per hundredweight 
less than the price for Class I milk sold in 
regular commercial channels. 


Home Relief Development 


The most recent phase of the plan to make 
more milk available to needy children hinges 
(Please Turn to Page 280) 
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U5 44th Drive, Long Island , New York 


Without obligation to me, please send mea copy of Booklet 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Campaign — 
ike PRICES REDUCED / The price of Seal-Kaps has also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kapper. 

zes been reduced to a point within reach of every dairy’s budget. 

For revised price list and other material, including details of ( ff 
the famous Seal-Kap Five Point Sales Plan, send coupon today. 
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Executive's Name____ 
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DISA Exposition On Parade 


Greatest Buying Attendance of Dairy Produéts Processors and Handlers Makes 
Atlantic City Event Outstanding Success—Exhibitors Highly Gratified 


(Exclusive photos by a Review Staff Correspondent) 


N this and the following pages will be seen ex- ception reported the greatest Exposition sales experi- 
O clusive pictures of many of the items of equip- enced during the past several years. 

ment, supplies and personalities contributing to 
make the 1940 Dairy Industries Exposition a success 
at Atlantic City last month. More than 16,500 repre- 
sentatives of dairy products firms attended the Show. 


We believe the accompanying pictorial record of 
the Show, presented in exclusive photographs taken on 
the spot by a staff representative of the “American 
Milk Review,” will furnish our readers with a clearer 

While not greater than at Cleveland two years conception of the magnitude and spirit of the big 
ago, the attendance this year was more selective from DISA doings than the most painstaking written 
a buying standpoint. Exhibitors almost without an ex- account. 


F. G. Cornell, right, of the Jensen 
Machinery Company greeting friends at 
the Jensen booth showing pasteurizers, 
deodorizers and coolers. 





Vv. R. Jones of the J. B. Ford Com- 
pany explaining Wyandotte cleaners. 
and sterilizers to one of the many 
visitors at their booth. 





Soleo representatives in the Choice 
Foods’ booth welcomed visitors to learn 
how Soleo chocolate flavored drinks 
boosted milk sales. 





louis Heiman, Slector Products Com- 
pany found a wide interest in their 
dispensers for the sale of milk and 
dairy drinks in factories and stores. 





“Joe’’ Pugh of Rice & Adams is here 
seen demonstrating the principles of can 
washing to J. B. Sims of Swift & Com- 
pany. 


Walter Maguire (with glasses) demon- 
strates behind a mass of erysanthe- 
mums Maguire conveyors and can 
washers, in which there was keen in- 
terest. 


Oakite’s booth showing cleansers fea- 
tured an automatic regulator for main- 
taining the proper strength of solutions 
for bottle and can washers. 


‘‘Bob’’ Follansbee of the Sheet Metal 
Specialty Company gave his personal 
attention to their exhibit of milk cans 
and other metal dairy specialty items. 


Robert A. Johnsten’s booth served ice 
cream with tasty chocolate fudge to all 
visitors. Here is shown Guy Whitcomb, 
Review representative, with a Johnston 
salesman. 


C.P.Carison, left, of the Superior Metal 
Products Company was in charge of this 
exhibit showing a complete line of dairy 
metalware. 
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De Laval Separater Company showed a 
complete line of their world-known 
separators, clarifiers and milking ma- 
chines. Shown in this photo are the 
well known De Laval representatives 
Cavanaugh, Lykes and Wren. 


H. L. Solie, left, Owen Smith, G. R. 
Olson, right, M. H. Sorensen and others 
were kept busy in General Dairy Equip- 
ment Company’s booth demonstrating 
their workerless churns and oval coil 
pasteurizers. 


Mojonnier Bros. Company exhibited an 
impressive display of vacuum bottle fill- 
ers, conveyors, pasteurizers and coolers. 
In the foreground is shown the new 
enclosed Mojonnier conveyor switch. 


M. ©, Strickland, right, is shown here 
explaining Cellophane hoods and Smith- 
Lee caps to visitors in their booth. 
Capping and hooding operations demon- 
strated all their closures. 


4. M. Colony, smiling and facing cam- 
era, was kept busy at the Show explain- 
ing the merits of homogenization and 
Manton-Gaulin homogenizers that are so 
widely used in the dairy industry. 


M. E. Sehwartz of the Schwartz 
Manufacturing Company talking with 
Guy Whitcomb of the Review about 
Schwartz filter products. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. Bocchino were in at- 
tendance at the A-1 Bottling Machinery 
Company booth to demonstrate their bot- 
tle and case conveying equipment. 


Johnson & Johnson had an expansive 
bwoth to show their full line of ‘‘Rapid 
Flo’ filter dises, and other filtering 
supplies. 


Two attractive ‘‘White Horse’’ milk de- 
livery trucks, manufactured by the 
White Moter Company, were demon- 
strated by sales representative Teel and 
a corps of others. 


For the first time M. C. Knight and his 
son C. 8., exhibited their Thermo-Hold 
dairy route containers manufactured by 
the Thermo-Vac Corporation. They 
found wide interest in their insulated 
containers for the protection of perish- 
ables. 


The big dial Toledo scale induced many 
dairy plant operators to get themselves 
weighed and also to learn more about 
Toledo scales. A. J. Jerome is shown 
beside the scale. The weight of the 
heaviest visitor was 285 pounds. 


In the foreground of the large Lathrop- 
Paulson booth on the stage of the Audi- 
torium was a large stainless steel auto- 
matie can washer that caught the eye 
from all parts of the hall. Harry 
Lathrop, v. Schwarzkopf, ““Bob”’ 
Batchelor, ‘‘Jack’’ Culp and a number 
of others were in attendance. 
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Modernistic, artistic plants designed for 
efficiency and economy in operation 
were demonstrated in the attractive 
booth of the McCormick Company. This 
inviting exhibit was designed by Miss 
Ida Friedman. In this photo is shown 
W. D. McCormick who is chatting with 
friends. 




















Friendliness and cordiality were the 
keynotes in the booth of the American 
Seal Kap Oorporation. Kepresentatives 
from all sections of the country were 
on hand to greet their friends. The 
smiling faces shown are John Mazzy, 
Earle Nessler, T. H. Laing and Bill 
Bullard. 


Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany had one of the largest exhibits at 
the Show and also a long list of repre- 
sentatives. To the left in this photo is 
J. H. Godfrey, advertising manager of 
the company, with one of his friends. 
Every type of equipment for milk 
processing, ice cream making, butter 
and cheese making was on display in 
the CP booth. 


Solvay Sales Corporation fitted up its 
booth as a reception room for the com- 
fort and convenience of _ visitors. 
‘“‘Charlie’’ Harbison and a number of 
other representatives explained Solvay 
alkali, cleansers and neutralizers. 


The tallest exhibit in the Show was the 
large double effect milk evaporator 
shown by the Buffalo Foundry and 
Machine Company. Shown in this photo 
is W. J. Wiseherath and other Buflo- 
vae representatives. This booth was 
occupied most of the time by those who 
sought information en milk drying and 
condensing. 


S. RK. Hayes, sales manager of R. G. 
Wright Company is seen here with a 
milk dealer beside a Wright 4-wide 
milk bottle washer. Representatives of 
this concern advised of excellent busi- 
ness transacted at the Show. 


To the right may be seen ‘‘Russ’’ 
Wilhelm, popular sales manager of the 
milk .bottle division of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, and E. r. 
Glackin. Their light-weight bottles with 
ACL brands attracted much attention. 


E. F. ‘‘Fred’’ Wellinghoff and ‘‘Andy’’ 
Martin are always present at Shows 
and conventions in the interest of the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company. 


This large center piece dominated in 
the booth of the Mono Service Cor- 
poration. Here all types of cottage 
cheese, sour cream and ice cream con- 
tainers were shown to the trade. E. F. 
Wright and a number of Mono Service 
salesmen were on hand to give sug- 
gestions and quote prices. 


Under the new name, American-West- 
falia Separater Company, C. L. Patter- 
son exhibited for the first time his 
new separator manufactured in this 
country, with him in this picture are 
his son, R. L., and C. N. Mortensen. 


In the Tri-Clover Machine Company’s 
booth at the time this picture was taken 
are G. N. Sery, right, and Guy Whit- 
comb of the Review organization. This 
concern showed a full line of sanitary 
fittings and pumps. 


The Crown Cork and Seal Company had 
a number of filling and capping 
machines in operation to demonstrate 
their .Dacro closures and Cemac 
vacuum milk bottle fillers. 


Crowds of dairy preducts handlers 
thronged in and out of the Keiner-Wil- 
liams booth throughout the Show. K-W 
showed a full line of milk, cream and 
ice cream cans. 


Brushes for every dairy plant purpose 
were exhibited in the booth of Braun 
Brush Company. Albert Braun and 
“*‘Bob’’ Heller were kept busy showing 
their brushes and writing orders. 
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?. J. Reeve of the Reeve & Mitchell 
Company, here shown, always attends 
the Dairy Industries Exposition to meet 
his many friends and to tell others 
about the milk filters manufactured by 
his firm. 


Roland Smith of the Waukesha Foun- 
dry Company was ‘“‘snapped’’ as he was 
telling two milk dealers about the 
sanitary fittings and pumps manufac- 
tured by his company. 


EK. D. Rogers is here shown beside the 
stainless steel vacuum pan manufactur- 
ed by the C. E. Rogers Company. A 
stairway made it convenient for visi- 
tors to examine the interior of the pan 
as well as the exterior. 


‘“‘Herb’’ Bailey, facing camera, was 
kept busy at the Show demonstrating 
the Trumbull Electro-Pure high tem- 
perature flash pasteurizer. This system 
has been gaining wider recognition from 
city and state health boards. 


Tile walls and flooring shown by the 
Stark Brick Company were demonstrated 
by P. J. Conley and G. E. Stringer 
photographed in their booth at Atlantic 
City. The shining glazed tile attracted 
much attention to this exhibit. 


In the Michael Yundt Company booth 
an enlarged drawing showed all the 
working parts and operation of Yundt 
bottle washers. Due to Michael Yundt’s 
ilinese his brother ‘“‘Charlie’’ was in 
charge of their exhibit. He is shown 
to the extreme right. 


The dominant display of butter printing 
and wrapping equipment was that 
shown by C. Doering & Son. Shown 
left to right in the phote are J. H. 
Baumgartner, J. P. Adrich and Carl 
Doering. 


Vilter’s Pakicers were shown in opera- 
tion throughout the Show. In the light 
suit is Wm. B. Vilter who with other 
representatives explained Vilter equip- 
ment to visitors. 


Ex-Cello-O Corporation demonstrated 
their Pure-Pak machine in operation for 
making paraffined paper milk contain- 
ers. Small size containers to be used 
as kiddie banks were given as souvenirs 
to visitors. Phil Huber, George Scott 
and a number of other representatives 
were in attendance at the booth. 


Friendly competitors exchanged ideas 
and noted each other’s developments 
as may be registered by this photo 
showing W. J. Wachowitz of the Alloy 
Products Corporation, right, visiting M. 
4. Adams, president of the Waukesha 
Specialty Company, in the latter’s 
booth showing a wide line of sanitary 
fittings and pumps. 


This is just a small section of the 
extensive exhibit of the Grand Rapids 
Cabinet Company. Behind the fountain 
is shown Clyde Fowler who represents 
the company in western Pennsylvania. 


A very full line of pasteurizing, cooling 
and bottling equipment for small te 
medium size plants was exhibited by the 
Ft. Wayne Dairy Equipment Company. 
Walter Barrett, president of the firm 
and a number of the salesmen were on 
hand to explain their equipment. 












In this huddle in the American Seal 
Kap booth discussing protective milk 
bottle closures may be noted Prof. 
*“*Bob’’ Sto'tz of Ohio State University, 
D. A. Mackin, president of American 
Seal Kap Corp., and E. B. Shoemaker 
of the same company. 


Left to right, Harry Oakes and L. A. 
Babcock of the Oakes and Burger Com- 
pany are explaining their stainless steel 
pasteurizer to two visiting milk dealers. 
A full line of O & B dairy plant equip- 
ment was on display. 





Among the many pieces of equipment 
exhibited by Cherry-Burrell their new 
Vacreator for processing cream attract- 
ed considerable attention. Every kind 
of dairy plant machinery was ex- 
hibited by this firm and there were 
approximately one hundred representa- 
tives to explain C-B equipment. 


Here will be noted the well known C. N. 
Mortensen of the Standard Milk Machin- 
ery Company beside the new revolving 
stainless steel all-purpose tank de- 
veloped by his company. Instead of 
having coils or agitators to keep milk 
or cream in motion the same objective 
is achieved by revolving the tank which 
contains no agitators. 





Left to right, Jarvis Williams, presi- 
dent of the Standard Cap & Seal Com- 
pany, Ray Suttle of the same concern, 
Tom Otto, Jr., and Tom Otte, Sr., of 
the Otte Milk Company snapped while 
visiting in Standard’s booth where a 
number of machines capped and hooded 
milk bottles. 


W. H. Lane and M. J. Dowling, Jr., 
among others, represented the Atlantic 
Stamping Company which showed a 
complete line of dairy metalware and 
filtering materials. 


This attractively painted white bottle 
washer caused many milk men to stop 
and exumine the machines built by the 
Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Company. Repre- 
sentatives in this exhibit expressed 
much satisfaction with the Show. 


Paul Girton, right, had the pleasure of 
visiting with an old school-mate friend. 
J. D. Girard who is connected with the 
Breuniger Dairies. The Girton exhibit 
showed as its feature a new automatic 
milk bottle washer. 


D. C. Keis of the United Steel & Wire 
Company is always present at the Dairy 
Industries Expositions to display milk 
bottle crates and other products made 
by his company for the dairy trades. 
He reported very satisfactory business 
transacted at this Show. 


The Niagara Blower Company was one 
of the new exhibitors at the Show this 
year. Wide interest was shown in their 
water coolers and air conditioners as 
this photo portrays. 


The Barker Poultry Equipment Com- 
pany was represented by R. A. Bruce 
and W. V. Hunt who are shown in this 
“‘shot’’ of their booth. Steel wire crates 
and carriers were featured by this 
concern. 


Herewith may be seen four field repre- 
sentatives of the Diveo-Twin Truck 
Company in front of one of their well 
shown Diveo’s which are used so 
widely by the milk trade from coast 
to coast. 
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Armstrong Cork Company had a simply 
and modestly decorated booth in which 
to receive friends and prospects. 

are Gray Playter, advertising manager 
of the company and another Armstrong 
representative. 


Here David Isrin may be seen telling 
C, Osear Ewing about the merits of a 
new coffee extract used in preparing 
a dairy drink from skimmed milk, cof- 
fee extract and dextrose. 


left, H. S. Gardner of the Sealright 
Company may be seen in a confab with 
“*Cy’’ Chappell of the Dairy Equipment 
& Supply Company. Sealright featured 
their Sealon hoods which are applied by 
heat. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation showed 
quite a line of dairy plant equipment 
including heat exchangers, ice cream 
freezers, coolers, refrigerating equip- 
ment, storage tanks and pasteurizers. 


A. L. Stamsvik, left, J. L. Brown, and 
J. W. Fuller are shown seated in the 
Stamsvik Manufacturing Company booth 
which exhibited Stamsvik milk filters 
and pumps. 


Walker-Waliace Limited was ably repre- 
sented by H. C. Smith and C. Handberg 
who demonstrated their plate type heat 
exchanger, Cemac milk bottle filler, and 
continuous milk filter. 


Alloy Products Corporation showed as 
their main attraction a stainless steel 
storage tank which was excellently 
positioned and could mot escape the 
attention of all milk men who passed 
their booth. W. J. Wachowitz, president 
of the firm was on hand to meet 
friends and visitors. 


Heil’s exhibit of a large stainless steel 
trailerized truck attracted much favor- 
able attention at the Show due to its 
large size, shining appearance and 
sturdy construction. 


Batavia Body Company exhibited in two 
separate booths, one containing a milk 
delivery unit, and the other two insu- 
lated trucks for ice cream and other 
frozen foods. 


The Mundet Oork Corporation adopted 
the themes of simplicity and convenience 
for their exhibit. Representatives were 
on hand to answer all questions relating 
to cork and insulation problems. 


Leroy Thomson, Frank Ine, Ray Laitz, 
and Claude Stout were in attendance in 
the Bump Pump Company booth with a 
full line of the well known Bump 
Pumps. Pumps in operation added in- 
terest to this exhibit. 


“Jack”’ Breen, right, of the Buhl 
Stamping Company is a well known 
figure at the Show and conventions. Ax 
usual Jack was in charge of the display 
of Buehl cans and other metalware 
used in the dairy industry. 


A newcomer to the Exposition, the Erie 
Crate and Manufacturing Company 
showed its milk bottle crates for the 
first time. The Van Geems, father and 
son, assisted by George Constable, Don 
Shriver and J. Zurn demonstrated their 
crates. 


A rather poor picture of three good 
looking fellows, George Wolf, John 
Barnett and ‘‘Art’’ Himes who repre- 
sented the Self Locking Carten Com- 
pany whose ese cartons are used widely 
by milk dealers who handle esses on 
their routes and retail dairy stores. 
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Mathieson Alkali Works furnished their 
booth with comfortable furniture for 
their guests. Literature was distributed 
te supply information on “Dry Ice,"’ 
“*Lo-Box’’ sterilizers, HTH-15  bac- 
tericides and cleansers. 


H. R. Hanson of the Pfaudler Com- 
pany advised that the Show was an un- 
qualified success and that his firm sold 
more equipment at this Show than at 
any for the past several years. Pfaud- 
ler’s new milk bottle filler caused much 
favorable comment. 


. 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation's exhibit 
occupied 6,000 square feet of space in 
which to show the complete line of 
C-B equipment which had a value of 
more than $80,000. It was reported 
that nearly all of the equipment shown 
was sold from the floor of the Ex- 
position. 


* 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation 
had an impressive display of their well 
known Standard Hoods and hooeding 
machines in operation. Among the many 
representatives present were Jarvis Wil- 
liams, president, George Hodapp, Ray 
Suttle, F. L. Cadou, A. L. Datesman, 
and others from various territories. 





Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany had one of the largest exhibits 
at the Exposition. Executives and sales 
representatives were busy during the 
entire Show and reported that it was 
one of the best Shows they ever at- 
tended from the standpoint of sales 
made. 


Special lubricants for dairy machinery 
were shown by Fiske Brothers Refining 
Co. Due to their white color and 
efficiency these greases attracted much 
attention. 


The Diversey Corporation exhibited 
their well known line of cleaners and 
sterilizers for the dairy trades showing 
the action of commercial sterilizers on 
metal dairy equipment, the type of 
bottle washing results produced from 
Diversey Products, and, in actual 
operation, one of the new Diversey 
Isofeeder units. 


Here A. C. Lenz of the Mid-West 
Bottle Cap Company is_ explaining to 
milk dealers about Mid-West Caps. 
Wide interest was shown by milk deal- 
ers in lip-covering bottle closures. 


Fred Haller, shown in photo, H. V. 
Emery, and G. B. Maynell represented 
the Egg-Safety Carton Corporation in 
their booth in which was shown a wide 
variety in designs of egg cartons for 
milk dealer distribution. 


* COMMERCIAL PHOTOS. 


PENN. STATE SHORT COURSE 





Fiftieth Annual Ice Cream Curriculum 
To Be Held January 20-February 1 


The fiftieth annual ice cream short course 
will be given by the Dairy Departmen: of 
The Pennsylvania State College, January 20- 
February 1, 1941. This two-week course wil! 
provide intensive training in the important 
phases of ice cream manufacture lar; ly 
from the production standpoint. The Penn- 
sylvania State College was the first institu 
tion of its kind to give instruction in the 
manufacture of ice cream. This took place 
in 1892, thus making this course the fifticth 
year of ice cream instruction at The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Lectures will cover in detail such subjects 
as testing milk and ice cream, ingredients 
used in the mix, mixing, pasteurizing, homo 
genizing, freezing and hardening of ice cream. 
Special attention is given to calculations oi 
the ice cream mix. Other subjects discussed 
are making of ices and sherbets, standardiz- 
ing of its acidity, use of stabilizers, flavors 
and equipment. An entire day of the cours 
is devoted to fancy ice cream, pies, cakes, 
etc. 

In the modern and complete ice cream 
plant operated by the College Creamery the 
student will put into actual practice th: 
teachings of the classroom. The creamery 
is equipped with modern equipment which 
includes pasteurizers, several types of homo- 
genizers, direct expansion batch and two 
continuous freezers. 


Opportunity is given to the student to test 
milk, cream and ice cream, the latter by the 
Modified Babcock and the Mojonnier tester. 

The course is open to plant workers, exec- 
utives, ice cream machinery and supply 
salesmen. 

On January 31 will be held the annual ice 
cream conference at which time speakers of 
importance in the industry will discuss mer- 
chandising and production problems. The 
program will be announced later. It is ex 
pected that a large number of former shor: 
course students will return for the confer- 
ence after which there will be a banquet at 
the Nittany Lion Inn. 

Further details and a bulletin describin 
the course may be obtained by writing t 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, Dairy Department, Stat 
College, Penn. 


———_ o— « 


TO CONSTRUCT MILK PLANT 


Auburn, N. Y—A new outlet for milk 
produced on farms in the Skaneateles area 
will be provided January 1, when the Cooper 
dale dairy of New York City opens a re 
ceiving plant at Skaneateles Junction. Th: 
Cooperdale dairy is the same company whict 
operates the Onativia Farm Products plant. 

Officials explained that the Onativia plant 
is unable to handle all of the milk taken 
there and that the new dairy at Skaneateles 
Junction will care for milk of some of the 
patrons now shipping to Onativia. 
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Dairy Prospects Surveyed 
(Continued from First Page) 

of the corresponding period last year. Stocks 
of evaporated milk (case goods) reported 
by manufacturers on October 1 totaled 380,- 
545.000 pounds. This is an increase of 182 
per cent over the 135,135,000 pounds report- 
ed for the same date last year and 46 per 
cent over the 5-year (1934-38) October 1 
av age. 

xports of evaporated milk during Sep- 
teriber totaled 16,016,994 pounds compared 
with 3,413,566 pounds in September last 


Washington Milk Order Sustained 
he milk marketing order for the pro- 
ducers and distributors of milk and cream 
in the Washington milk-shed, established by 
former Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
on January 29, has been declared by Justice 
Daniel W. O’Donoghue in District Court 
as constitutional and valid. The judge ruled 
against Holbrook Farms Dairy of Brent- 
wood, Md., which had obtained a temporary 
injunction against the order. 


Justice O’Donoghue decided that the Hol- 
brook Dairy must pay $3,800 a month since 
February, representing the difference be- 
tween the contract prices of 20 cents per 
gallon for milk of the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association and the order 
price which is 24% cents a gallon. The 
Holbrook firm must pay 2 cents a hundred- 
weight additional as administrative expenses. 

Edward Knuff, representing the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the litigation is special 
assistant to Attorney General Jackson. In 
delivering his opinion the justice found the 
Holbrook Farms Dairy milk in keen com- 
petition with milk sold by District of Co- 
lumbia handlers in Prince George and Mont- 
gomery Countiés, Md. 

The outstanding pfoint in this decision 
which may affect producers and distributors 
of milk and cream in areas covered by the 
milk marketing orders and agreements 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is that milk producers and handlers 
of milk in a milk-shed must conform to the 
terms of the agreement and order even 
though they sell their milk locally and not 

interstate commerce. The Holbrook Dairy 

Id its milk and cream in the state of 

laryland, where it was produced. 


D. P. M. A. Turns Over Dry Milk 


The Surplus Marketing Administration 
ill receive 2,360,000 pounds of dry skim- 
milk from the Dairy Products Marketing 
\ssociation, Inc., for donation to state wel- 
iare agencies for relief distribution. The 
ry skimmilk was purchased with reserve 
inds resulting from the butter stabilization 
program during the last 2 years. The butter 
program provides that any net. proceeds 
irom resales of butter after retiring loans 
may be used to buy dairy products for re- 
lief distribution. 
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Reunion in Atlantic City 





39 8: Francisco ‘‘Touring Group’’ held on October 22nd at the Ambassador 
we ayy be ny gy 4h rekindled memories of the enjoyable Exposition tour taken —_ 
Fall by many D.1.S.A. members and milk and ice cream men. Old acquaintances were renew 
and some extraordinarily fine moving pictures of the trip shown. ' . . +e 

y ° bben and toast master for the evening was Fran ° 
ae a et ao ae te form a permanent organization — Be 
Industries Special Club,” of which W. H. List, Jr., was named president. J. ©. Taber o e 
American Milk Review was the only trade paper member of this group. 
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A Rogers’ Installation at McDenald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


ROGERS ‘TAINLESS STEEL 


VACUUM PANS 

ast the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
pd ay niahest eulley product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 
Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 
Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 
Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 
pasteurizers. : 

Write For Full Information 





Established 1883 
8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


E. ROGERS CO. 




















Homogenization of Cream 


UESTION—I would like some informa 
tion on the homogenization of cream. 
1 am particularly 


interested homo- 


genization of light cream. How will the 
whipping of cream be affected by homogen 
izing. When should the cream be 


genized and at what 


hom a 
temperature : \ny 
suggestions you can give me will be greatl 
appreciated. 

\. H., New York. 


\NSwWer—-In general, light cream is homo- 
genized at a temperature near that of pas 
teurization and not below approximately 120 
deg. F, 


that pressures be 


Most of the experimental work shows 
tween 500 and 1,000 pound 
depending upon the accuracy of the gaug 
and the condition of the machine, are sut- 
ficient to give a fairly heavy bodied cream 
which does have better coffee coloring quali- 
ties than the unhomogenized product. One 
can get almost any viscosity desired when 
homogenizing light cream by carefully regu- 
lating the homegenization pressure the 
higher the pressure, the thicker or the more 
viscous the cream. 


At the present time there is no New York 
State regulation pertaining to the homo 
genization of milk or cream, but I think 
is very desirable homogenize milk before 
pasteurization. Since the homogenizer is one 
of the more difficult pieces of plant equip- 
ment to clean, one does run some chance ot 
contaminating the production if homogeniza- 


tion is done after pasteurization. Contamin 
ation need not be considered too seriously 
when the new type stainless steel machines 
are used. I feel, however, that under most 
conditions homogenization of milk before 


pasteurization is desirable. 


If a rather small amount of cream is te 
be homogenized, the only practical method 
of doing it is to homogenize the pasteurized 
cream. A large volume of cream can be 
homogenized and then pasteurized without 
too much difficulty. The chances of contam 
ination by a homogenizer can be reduced te 
a minimum by running chlorine at 100 to 
200 p.p.m. or water above 160 deg. F. througn 
the machine for five minutes. It is very de- 


“ 


sirable to apply pressure on the “sterilizing” 


solution while running it through the ma- 
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Dairy Industry, Cornell 


chine. Here in the Dairy Industry Depart- 
ment at Cornell we use a pressure of 3,000 to 


3,500 pounds while “sterilizing” 


Some folks say 


used when hot 


that no pressure should 
water is the “sterilizing” 
agent because of the effect on the machine. 
We here at Cornell have been using press- 
sure for several years when “sterilizing” with 
hot water without noticing any undue wea: 
on the machine. 
Generally speaking 


homogenized cream 


1 


will not whip. It may he that if a sufficiently 


low pressure is used, the cream will whip 
The process of homogenization surely can 
not do much good from the standpoint of 
increasing viscosity if the pressure is low 
enough to not prevent whipping. We may 
some day find a way of homogenizing at suf 
ficient pressure to increase viscosity without 
affecting whipping but I do not believe that 
day has come as yet. To be safe do not 


expect your homogenized cream to whip. 


Silage Odors in Milk 


UESTION—Some of our dairymen are 

starting to feed silage and as usual a 

few customers are beginning to com- 
plain. We try to tell them that it is practic- 
ally impossible to get milk during the winter 
without the silage flavor. That argument 
helps but it is not satisfactory from our 
standpoint. One producer is feeding grass 
silage and his milk is very bad. Can we ex- 
pect good milk from him when he feeds 
grass silage? What suggestions can you give 
us to get a better flavored milk to our plant? 
Any help will be appreciated. 


\. R. B., Vermont. 
\NSWER—-For the last two or three years 
have been getting inquiries as to how to 
handle grass or hay silage so that the very 
strong odor would not carry over into the 
milk. It possible to feed hay silage with- 
out having the odor get into the milk, but 
one or two precautions must be observed 


a good flavored milk is to result. 


First, of course, the silage must be fed at 
least five hours before milking and the man- 
gers cleaned out as quickly as possible after 


the cows have finished eating, should anv 
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University, Ithaca, New York | 
silage not be eaten. The barn should be li 
ventilated at all times because of the odor 


in the barn from the silage at feeding time 
and the oder from the manure after feed 
Secondly, the silage should not be thrown 
into the stable or hauled into the stable 
fore milking, 


gets saturated with the odor and the cows 


hecause the air in the st 
breathing that strong smelling air will cause 
the odor in the milk. 


The enclosed mimeographed material per- 
taining to odors in milk has been rathe: 
popular among quite a few of the milk dis- 
tributors and inspectors in New York State 
within the last year or two, so I thought the 
material might help answer some of your 


questions. 


[The pamphlet referred to is reproduced 
herewith in full—Eps.] 


Controlling Feedy and Barny Odors in 
Milk 


The feedy and barny odors in milk are 
common in market milk throughout the 
United States. It is probably true that many 
milk consumers would drink more milk if 
that milk did not possess abnormal flavors. 
This is not true in all cases, of course, but 
when a person does not drink much or a 
milk because it tastes too much like a cow 
smells, then all persons interested in the 
dairy business should do their part to reme 
the situation. 


The fortunate thing is that it is compa 
tively easy to produce milk which has little 
or no feed barn odor and flavor. It does 
not cost any more money to produce gor 
It tak 


little more planning and perhaps a chan 


milk as compared to ordinary milk. 


in practices but if we never do things a! 
differently than we have for years, we W 
probably never prosper. 


Many feeds, especially concentrates, cau 
very little if any off flavors in milk regari 
less of whether they are fed just before mill 
ing or after milking. This is not the cas 


with hay, silage, cabbage, rape, kale, turnip 


and potatoes. Some of these, especially cab 
bage, silage, rape, and kale, give a decided 
off flavor to milk unless they are fed at least 
four to five hours before milking. Hay should 
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fed at least two to three hours before 
lking if the flavor is not to be present in 


> milk. 


Many dairymen feed concentrates on silage 
st before milking. This may be done for 
e of several reasons, but perhaps the only 
gical reason at the afternoon milking is 
at hay can be fed right after milking and 
is chore is then finished before supper. 
any milk plants do not object too much to 
ed odors in the milk as long as these odors 
are not too strong. When things get too 
bad there is a kick because customers actu- 
ly start criticizing the milk. This is hard 
a “Drink More Milk” campaign. 


Corn silage when fed before milking or 
when put into the stable before milking, even 
though fed after milking, is not good dairy 
management, but when grass or hay silage is 
in the stable or fed before milking then 

uuble starts. The hay silage from the stand- 
point of the quality of the milk has certain 
advantages over corn silage, but a dairyman 
must feed this immediately after milking if 

is to put out a half-way palatable product. 

By all means never have hay silage in the 
stable, let alone feed it for at least five hours 
before milking, if one hopes to get people 
to use more milk. If hay silage is thrown 
down before milking, be sure that the odor 
does not get into the sable. Last winter there 
were more complaints received at the College 
of Agriculture about the odor in milk be- 
cause of feeding or handling hay silage be- 
fore milking than any other comment per- 
taining to off flavors in milk delivered by 
dairymen. 


Most if not all barny odors in milk get 
there because the cows have to breathe foul 
1ir in poorly ventilated barns. Without a 
doubt many feedy and probably all barny 
odors in milk get there as a result of the 
ows being compelled to breathe air which 
is saturated with one odor or another. Poor 
entilation in a stable will cause a barny odor 
in milk not because the cows are milked in 
such a stable but because the cow has been 
breathing the foul air. 


Feedy, especially silage odors, are present 
in milk because many dairymen feed silage 
ust before milking and because some dairy- 
men have the stable air laden with the silage 
dor before milking, even though the silage 
is not fed until after milking. As has been 
stated, corn silage can be handled incor- 
rectly from a quality milk standpoint and yet 
the dairyman may “get away with it”, but 
when hay silage is improperly handled before 
milking, the dairyman is simply doing all he 
can to decrease the sale of his milk. 


The remedy for most of these off flaver 
troubles is simple. First, keep silage and any 
other strong smelling feeds completely out 
of the stable until after milking, and second 
provide the best ventilation possible at all 
times. 
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Milk Board Proposals 


Indiana Control Body Issues Order For 
Market Pool—Considers Advance 
In Producers’ Price 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—The Indiana 
Milk Control Board now has two proposals 
before it on the price that producers are to 
be paid for milk, either one of which would 
result in a l-cent increase in the price of 
bottled milk. 
have filed a petition asking that the price to 
be paid by distributors be increased sub- 


Three producer organizations 


stantially during the winter months. 


It was pointed out that cows must be taken 
from pasture and placed on feed in the winter 
months, thus increasing costs to farmers. 


At the same time the board has had under 
consideration a proposal to fix the price to 
be paid consumers by formula based on the 
price of 92 score butter on the Chicago mar- 
ket. This same proposal also would create 
a county-wide pool instead of the present 
two-pool system, but would bar the milk of 
all farmers who have not complied with 
sanitation and equipment regulations as 
prescribed by the Indianapolis Board of 
Health. 


The board had issued an order, effective 
November 1, that milk distributors in this 
area will operate on a market-wide pool 
basis. The new order supersedes another 
order, now tied up by injunction in the Cir- 
cuit Court here, establishing individual dis- 
tributor pools. 


Under the market-wide pool system, all 
distributors pay producers the same prices 
for milk. Under the individual distributor 
pool, each distributor pays his own price for 
milk. Issuance of the new order is expected 


to result in dismissal of the injunction suit. 
—>- 


PLAN NEW DAIRY 





Camden, N. J.—An innovation in the dairy 
business is planned for Haddon township, 
where a buiding permit has been issued to 
the Green Valley Farms for construction of 
a dairy. Edward D. Marker, chairman of 
the township committee, announced recently 
that “the building will be ultra-modern, with 
a large recreation room and dance floor, 
along with a circular milk bar open to the 
public, where all kinds of milk drinks will be 
served.” 

He also added that “in another section 
of the building, milk will be pasteurized, 
bottled and 
market.” 


otherwise prepared for the 


em 


CHURCH PROCESSING PLANT 
Salt Lake City, Utah—A milk processing 
plant will be established here by the Mormon 
Church as a unit of the Church Welfare 
Program. 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 





With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


it should be rejected 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 





i 
SPECIALIZING IN 


93 Score 
Print Butter 


—— 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 
e 


 MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

© 
Mark H. Fox 


President 


R. E. Scholes r 


Vice President 
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Celebration Marks 


Supplee -Wills-Jones Plant 


Throngs Visit 


to See Latest 


Operation — Offers Broader Market 


ANY new features have been included 

in the $250,000 creamery and milk 

condensing plant opened by the Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. with a largely- 
attended ceremony on October 3 in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. Pipes and most equipment are 
of stainless steel. Improvements have been 
made in methods of lighting, ventilation, sani- 
tation and construction. Many items of 
equipment were especially designed. 


At peak production of 15 hours a day the 
plant can handle 300,000 pounds of milk. Its 
capacity is not expected to be tested in the 
near future unless a national emergency 
creates huge army commissary orders for 
condensed milk. At present the plant is 
operating at approximately 25 per’ cent of 
capacity. It is receiving nearly 80,000 pounds 
of milk daily from 187 nearby patrons and 
1,100 other patrons. During the pea« 1¢- 





H. CC. Beardslee Demonstrates I-P Can 
Washer and Conveyor in Receiving Room 
ceiving period, from mid-April to mid-Aug- 
ust, the increase in milk to be received will 
necessitate taking on extra employees for a 

second eight-hour shift. 

Operations are under the direction of Her- 
bert C. Beardslee, plant manager; S. H. 
Northrup, district superintendent, and John 
M. Staz, manager of country 
plants. 


processing 
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Modern Condensary in Chambersburg, Pa., 
Milk Condensing Equipment in 


Opening of 


A Pioneer In the Field 


The Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company, 
which originated in 1804, and now is a sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products Corpora- 





Visitors Observe Mojonnier Stainless Steel 
Condensed Milk Cooling Tanks 


tion, is the oldest continuously operating 
dairy company in the United States. Hen- 
derson Supplee, Jr., president, is the third 
generation of his family to head the com- 
pany. Other officers are Frank A. Wills, 
chairman of the Board of Directors; George 
J. Hauptfuhrer, Frank Sharp, and Frederick 
S. Kirk, vice presidents; Henry N. Wool- 
man, Sr., vice president and _ secretary; 
Joseph L. Jones 3rd, treasurer; and Clifford 
E. Frishmuth, Russell E. Moore, and Wilbur 
S. Scott, directors. 


The Supplee Company was the first out- 
side buyer of milk in Chambersburg, having 
opened a receiving station there in 1922. A 
small condensing plant was opened in 1925. 
Construction of the present plant, which was 
done by Earl Kump, Chamberburg con- 
tractor, was begun last year. 





De Laval Airtight Separators and Mojonnier 
Cream Pasteurizers Being Inspected by H. C. 
Beardslee 





Floors are of Drehmann red tile, wmen 
add to the attractiveness of the plant and its 
durability. Walls are of cream tile and the 
ceilings are plaster. All doors are sheathed 
in metal. The placing of the galvanized 
metal windows, each of which is permanently 
screened, was calculated to provide maxi- 
mum light area in each room. Each window 
may be cleaned inside and out from inside 
the building. 


Specifications limited the length of each 
section of stainless steel pipe to ten feet to 
improve sanitary conditions. The machinery 
is of streamlined design and mounted on 
ball feet as a sanitary feature. Even te 
portable ladders are of streamlined alum- 
inum. Tile floors are slightly graded so that 
water used in cleaning flows automatically to 
a drain in each room. A locker room, 
equipped with tile shower has been provided 





Henderson Supplee and J. M. Staz View C. E. 
Rogers Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan 


for employees. Clean uniforms are furnished 
daily by the company. There is at least one 


wash baisin in every milk processing room. 
Efficiency the Watchword 

Tank trucks are unloaded in a completely 

enclosed room big enough to hold two 3,000- 

gallon tank trucks at the same-time. Milk 


cans enter the plant on an L.-P. Milk Can 
Conveyor. The contents of each can is 
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checked at once for quality and temperature. 
Mlk not up to standard is at once switched 
back to the patron on a branch conveyor. 
Accepted milk is poured into a stainless steel 
weighing tank with an automatic sampler, 
manufactured by Lathrop-Paulson. The 
sampler takes ten cubic centimeters of milk 
daily from each individual patron for a 
fifteen-day composite sample, which is tested 


for butterfat. 

“mptied cans are carried by another con- 
veyor into an adjacent room where they are 
washed and sterilized by a Lathrop-Paulson 
can washer and delivered with the tops in- 


, 


ted in the cans, to an unloading platform. 
A feature of this operation is that clean cans 
are returned to patrons five minutes after 
delivery of milk, thus saving patrons much 
time. . 


All milk received at the plant is processed 
as whole condensed milk, condensed skim 
milk, condensed sweetened skim milk and 
pasteurized cream. The whole and condensed 
milk are used in manufacture, and the cream 
is sold in the Philadelphia retail market. 


Milk to be processed for cream is kept 
cold in 2,500-gallon stainless steel Cherry- 
From there 
it is piped into an especially designed Cherry- 
Burrell box tube preheater where it is heated 
to separating temperature. 


Burrell insulated storage tanks. 


Then it passes 
through two DeLaval Air Tight Separators 
with capacity of 11,000 pounds per hour. 
Cream is pasteurized in three Mojonnier pas- 
teurizers and then pumped over a Jensen fan 
cooler. Cans of cream are transported to a 
refrigerated room where the temperature is 
held between 38 and 40 degrees. 


The Condensing Operation 


Milk to be processed into condensed milk 
is first cooled in Cherry-Burrell internal 
tube coolers and then piped to storage tanks. 
From the tanks it flows into Mojonnier hot 
wells to be preheated.” Next it is piped into 
the six-foot stainless steel vacuum pan, made 
by the C. E. Rogers Co. Boiling under 
vacuum concentrates the milk to one-third 
of its former volume, during which time the 
vapor is condensed and piped away. In the 
production of superheated milks the tempera- 
ture is raised to 185 degrees in the vacuum 
pan after condensing, to make a smoother 
product. Then it passes from the pan to 
stainless steel Mojonnier cooling tanks. 


In the production of sweetened condensed 
milk, whole or skim, sugar is added at the 
hot wells and the milk, after being condensed, 
is not superheated. It is piped to Mojonnier 
cvoling tanks where the cooling and seeding 
temperatures are carefully checked. Then it 
is dropped into an especially designed stain- 
less steel standardizing tank built to speci- 
fications by the York Ice Machinery Corp., 
where it is thoroughly mixed so that every 
shipment is uniform in texture. 


Condensed milk is then piped from the 
standardizing tank to an especially built bar- 
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rel filling room. After barrels are filled they 
are weighed, sealed and labelled, and loaded 
directly into freight cars or trucks for ship- 
ment to all markets. 


Complete Laboratory Installation 


A Sealtest district laboratory, which clears 
data for five receiving stations in the vicinity, 
has been installed. 
tent of all condensed milks are checked on 
The butterfat content 
of patrons’ milk, milk for processing, and 


The fat and solids con- 
a Mojonnier machine. 


cream is checked by the usual prescribed 
methods. The milk received, and the prod- 
ucts, are tested for temperature, bacteria 
count, flavor, texture, viscosity and size of 
crystals, by means of the usual quality-con- 
trol methods. 


Power for the plant is supplied by three 
The adjacent engine room contains 
a vacuum pump, water pump and three re- 
frigerating machines, built by the York Ice 
Machinery Corp. The refrigerating machines 


boilers. 


cool water rapidly for use in cooling milk, 
cream and condensed milk. 


Approximately 150 Supplee employees, plus 
their wives, were taken to Chambersburg by 
special train from the Philadelphia area and 
New Jersey for the opening ceremonies. They 
were conducted through the plant and were 
guests at a barbecue luncheon, staged under 
tents on a baseball field near the plant. 


The lunch was prepared by John (Nonny) 
Hoffman, ox-roast chef, who also prepared 
and boxed individual lunches for each mem- 
ber of the party, to be eaten on the return 
trip to Philadelphia. The driver-salesmen 
who attended the dedication were winners 
in a selling contest of the firm. 


Other guests at the luncheon included near- 
ly 300 patrons and their wives and about the 
same number of Chambersburg business and 
civic leaders. Richard P. Brown, Secretary 
of Commerce of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, was guest of honor and delivered 
the main address. Official hostess for the 
day was Miss Josephine Andrews, recently 
selected as candidate for “Dairy Queen” by 
the Interstate Milk Producers’ Cooperative. 


Consider Price Advance 


(Continued from Page 264) 


Some urged reduction in retail price levels 
in order to expand milk consumption. 


At the conclusion of the second New York 
City session, which followed the hearings 
at Syracuse and Albany, Mr. Durbin an- 
nounced that all interested elements would 
be permitted to file briefs in support of their 
contention up through November 2nd. No 
decision as to the proposed changes has as 
yet been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Prices Rise Under Present Order 


In the meantime, effective with November 
Ist, the current provisions of the federal- 
state order put into effect at a rise in the 


Class 1 rate to $2.65 per 100 lbs., Class 1 for 
relief moving to $2.08 and Class 2A coming 
up to $1.95. This advance in paying prices 
to producers, coupled with the requirement 
that all milk shipped into this area must 
be paid for at the Class 1 rate regardless 
of whether it is sold as fluid milk or not, 
the high wage rates throughout the fluid 
milk field and advancing taxes all along the 
line, combined to force a fractional advance 
in retail rates. 


Effective November Ist, leading distribu- 
tors in this territory moved their prices for 
Approved milk on a home-delivered basis in 
quart bottles up 3c to 15%c. Approved milk 
in 2-quart containers on retail delivery stands 
1%c per quart lower than the single quart 
bottle price. These 2-quart containers now 
are at l4c per quart, or 28c per container. 
Borden’s Farm Products Company in this 
connection has announced that 
fifty per cent of its retail volume now is 
being distributed in this style package. 


more than 


Branded high-butterfat content milks con- 
tinue to rule, among most distributors putting 
them out, 2c above the prices for Approved 
milk. 

The 15c rise in the Class 2A price to $1.95 
was reflected in an advance in retail levels 
for cream. Leading dealers now are listing 
half-pints of heavy cream on home-delivery 
at 25c, with pints 48c and quarts 93c. Half- 


pints of light cream now stand at 19%c 
among the larger distributors. 
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Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
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N. Y. September Price 


Producers Supplying Metropolitan Area 
Receive Uniform Return of $1.92— 
Volume Far Above 1939 


Dairymen coming under the provisions of 
the federal-state regulations governing the 
handling of milk in the New York metro- 
politan area received a uniform September 
price of $1.92 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent 
butterfat milk delivered to plants in the 201- 
210 mile zone from New York City. 


The September figure, announced in mid- 
Market N. J. 


Cladakis, represents an increase of llc per 


October by Administrator 
100 Ibs. over the return for August deliver- 
ies, but shows a drop of 23c from the figure 
finally received by producers for September, 
1939 deliveries. 


The lower return this year was occasioned 
by the materially increased volume of milk 
moving in pooled merchandising channels 


during September compared to the same 


month last year. 


The uniform rate for September is based 
on a Class I price of $2.45 per 100 lbs., a 
Class II-A price of $1.824 per 100 lbs. and 
the following prices for each of the remain- 
ing eight classes which represent the value 
of milk used for various manufacturing pur- 
Class II-B, $1.554 per 100 Ibs.; 
Class II-C, $1.404 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-A, 
$1.412 per 100 Ibs.; Class ITI-B, $1.454 per 
100 Ibs.; Class ILI-C, $1.164 per 100 Ibs.; 
Class III-D, $1.129 per 100 Ibs.; Class IV-A, 
$1.054 per 100 Ibs.; and Class IV-B, $1.121 
per 100 Ibs. The usual freight zone and 


poses: 


butterfat differentials were applicable. 
Volume and Value Breakdown 


Mr. Cladakis reported that the uniform 
producer price computation for the month 
of September involved a total of 400,034,070 
pounds of milk, which based on the prices 
which the federal-state orders established for 
each of the ten use-classes, had a net value 
of $7,955,141.97. The volume for September, 
1939 was 365,620,697 Ibs. Comparison should, 
however, be made with an eye to the fact 
that this year’s total included close to 11,- 
936,149 Ibs. in a class not included in last 
September tabulation, this being largely off- 
set by the further fact that this September’s 
unpooled volume ran to only about 28,000,- 
000 Ibs. as against roughly 38,000,000 Ibs. a 
year ago. 


Deductions for market service claims by 
handlers and for payments to cooperatives 
were made from the total return. 
filed by handlers for market service pay- 
ments totaled $251,505.34. 


Claims 


These payments 
are provided for in the orders on surplus 
milk moved to manufacturing plants when 
not needed in the market. Actual payments 
are made by the Market Administrator only 
after the 


books of the handlers making 
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claims are audited. 


Payments to coopera- 
tives amounted to $87,897.06, made to those 
cooperatives certified as meeting certain re- 
quirements established by the orders. 


A total of $229,105.42, which represents 
the amount of unreserved cash in the pro- 
ducer-settlement fund, was added by the 
Administrator. The Administrator is hold- 
ing, as a reserve required by orders, $164,- 
190.85 to provide against the contingency 
of errors in reports or delinquencies in pay- 
ments by handlers. 


The milk included in the uniform price 
computation for September came from ap- 
60,000 dairy farmers in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 


proximately 


October Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced Octo- 
ber minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
the basic zone, handled in the New York 
City federal-state marketing area: 


Class 1 $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 
Class é 4 1 —_— ie = 
*Subject to a plus skimmilk adjustment to be 


computed later. 

September Minimum Milk Prices 

The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of September in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 
ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.45 04 
II-A 1.824 .051 
II-B 1.554 044 
If-C 1.404 039 
III-A 1.412 04 
IlI-B 1.454 041 
ILI-C 1.164 033 
IfI-D 1.129 -032 
IV-A 1.054 -029 
IV-B 1.121 -027 

*Skimmilk adjustment $.024 included in the 


prices listed. 
League September Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation average net paid pool return to 
producers for September was $1.91 per 100 
Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable August figure 
was $1.81. The 1939, 
was $2.065. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 5c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are it 


September, price 


addition. 


Sheffield September Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms 


net cash price for 3 


o., Inc., announced a 


C 
5 per cent milk delivered 
during September of $1.91 per 100 Ibs. after 


deduction of lc for association and bargain- 


ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with an August net figure $1.80 
and a September, 1939, rate of $2.085. The 


price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 






September Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
———40-Qt. Cans— -— 
Milk Cream Cond. 


September, 1940 3,164,402 115,104 41 5 
September, 1939 3,067,880 117,654 36.250 


August, 1940 
August, 1939 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 


3,087,502 113,607 52,.15 
3,179,438 119,085 63,621 
27,883,776 1,139,947 397,720 
28,268,682 1,223,291 378 ) 





PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Tru: 
———40-Qt. Cans—-_— 


Milk Cream Cond, 
September, 1940 692,086 17,391 9 7 
September, 1939 685,041 19,945 10 8 
August, 1940 708,641 28,789 16,150 


6 
August, 1939 705,574 20,231 14,952 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 364,946 217,782 100 1 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 5,973,653 204,919 108,%31 








BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 






40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond, 

September, 1940 508,611 44,818 8,390 
September, 1939 472,517 44,999 5,975 
August, 1940 534,521 58,632 10,334 
August ,1939 52 248 60,621 9,526 





Since Jan. 1, 1940 4,568,354 432,419 69,741 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 4,398,004 425,024 63,105 
—_———_o—>- eo" 


A. P. BIGELOW HONORED 


Vt. — Arthur P. 
of Middlesex, Vt., was highly honored Nov- 


Burlington, Bigelow 
ember 6th at the nineteenth annual banquet 
of the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and 
Managers Association when he was des- 
ignated a master dairyman. This is the first 
honorary tribute of that nature ever be- 
stowed by this organization. 

In the presence of 
a record breaking at- 
tendance, President L. 
D. Ware of Richmond 
called on Doctor H. 
B. Ellenberger, secre- 
tary of the association 
and head of the de- 
partment of 
and dairy 


animal 
husbandry 
at the University of 
Vermont to make the 
presentation. Mr. 
Bigelow is a charter member and _ past- 
president of the association. Though he has 





A. P. Bigelow 


retired from active commercial duties he 
still gives much of his time to matters hav- 
ing to do with the welfare of the industry. 
Mr. Bigelow was a partner in the firm 
Bryant & Chapman Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
for many years, serving as its president 
both before and since that company .wa 
sold to the General Ice Cream Corporation, 
of which he is a director. Mr. Bigelow ha 
always retained active management of a! 
the Vermont plants owned and operated b; 
Bryant & Chapman. 

After recounting incidents of Mr. Big 
low’s successful business ventures and serv 
ices, Professor Ellenberger read and pre 
sented to him a framed tribute enumerating 
his activities as farmer, cattle breeder, but- 
termaker, milk processor and distributor 
legislator and true friend of the dairy in- 
dustry, and bestowing upon him the title of 
Master Dairyman. : 
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Milk Dealers’ Sessions 


(Continued from Page 260) 
onsumer purchases of milk are affected 
yusiness conditions, 
her, the level and range of retail prices 
other factors. While accurate records 
ivailable for only a few markets, mak- 
it impossible to establish a direct rela- 
hip between public regulation of prices 
volume of milk sales, evidence and logic 

to the conclusion that consumption in 
ulated markets is somewhat less than it 
uld be if prices were established by in- 
try competition. 

Main Objective of Regulation 
“The principal object,” Dr. Spencer went 
“of the state and federal milk control 

rams ,that have been established in the 

eight years, in many states and cities 
roughout the country, is to increase the 
omes of the producers of market milk. 


“Invariably the method is to fix the dealer’s 
paying prices for milk that goes into the 
bottle at a higher level than the unregulated 
forces of supply and demand would sustain. 
In a number of markets operating under 
federal control only, the resale prices of milk 
are unregulated, but directly or indirectly 
the higher paying prices for fluid milk are 
reflected in higher costs to consumers. 


Families whose milk is delivered to the 
doorstep by retail routes do not change their 
purchases noticeably when the price is raised 
or lowered by one cent a quart. On the other 
hand sales of milk by stores to low income 
families in New York City were reduced as 
much as 12 per cent when the price was 
raised 4 cents a quart. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the total sales of fluid milk 
in regulated markets is from 2 per cent te 
5 per cent less than it would be under un 
regulated industry competition. 


“Federal, state and ‘focal programs for 
free or partially subsidized distribution 0: 
milk to low-income families are a commend- 
able means of overcoming some of the harm- 


ful effects of price regulation upon producers 
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York, 


and consumers. How to organize such pro- 
grams to bring about the greatest new addi- 
tion to total consumption is a problem that 
challenges the ingenuity and the patience ot 
milk dealers, economists and public officials 
alike. 

“Another matter of vital concern to both 
distributors and producers of fluid milk,” 
he concluded, “is the effect of 
prices 


regulated 
upon the long-time trends in sales 
of fresh milk and canned milk. In the course 
of time an increase of even one cent in the 
spread between the price per quart of fresh 
milk and the price per can of evaporated 
milk may have a 
fluid milk sales.” 


rather serious effect upon 


Glass Bottle Developments 


Newest developments in glass milk con- 
tainers were outlined by Scott Faron, adver- 
tising manager of the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation. He said glass packaging for milk 
is undergoing tremendous change. 

“A re-designed, streamlined container wit‘ 
about 20 per cent less glass weight than the 
older standard quart represents the most 
radical change in milk bottle architecture 
during the past fifty years,” he said. 

Mr. Faron also described the new types 
of multiple-quart bottles with which the milk 
industry has been experimenting in a number 
of markets. He mentioned the two-quart 
and gallon bottles and said that in his opinion 
these larger sizes had come to stay. 


Experiments with a new light weight 
1734 ounce bottle were reviewed. The old 
style quart bottle weighed 2514 ounces. The 
new light weight bottle means a saving in 
first cost and is also more advantageous for 
handling at a minimum of expense. Lighter 
weight cases can also be used with the new 
Lottle which means more economy of space 


Consumer acceptance, he ‘said, has been 
excellent, as the lightness in weight, space 
saving and the fact that milk does not gurgle 
or spurt when poured from the new bottle 
give additional appeal from the 
angle. It a 


consumer 
Iso offers opportunities for a new 
merchandising and sales promotion. 


Urges Better Dairy Cows 

Dairy cows of greater milk-producing cap- 
acity will lead the way to lower milk costs 
in the opinion of Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

“If the farmers of the United States ate 
to produce milk cheaper, many thousands of 
them will need to provide themselves with 
higher-producing cows than they are now 
using. 

“The farmers throughout the nation as a 
whole, save between 5 and 6 million heifer 
calves each year and raise them for replacc- 
ments in their herds. Evidence from the 
testing and record-keeping associations in- 
dicates that at least one-third of these heifer 
calves turn out to be unprofitable producing 
cows, that another third are only able to 
break even, and that only a third may be 
expected to be profitable to keep. Raising 
three heifers to producing age to get one 
good one is one of the farmer’s biggest ex- 
penses, and this must also be charged against 
his cost of producing milk. 

“Today, every dairymen has a better op- 
portunity to develop a high producing herd 
than ever before. Breeders are not only 
making greater progress in producing the 
right kind of sires to improve the inherent 
producing efficiency of dairy cattle, but dairy- 
men in general now have a better basis for 
selecting desirable sires. 

Many Other Addresses 

Many other interesting talks were likewise 
heard during the sessions, of which a further 
summary will appear in a later issue of the 
REVIEW. 

The famous Boardwalk was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the visitors. Under the direction 
of Walter Justin, Philadelphia, general chair 
man, the Reception Committee greeted all 
out-of-towners and members from Pennsy] 
Jersey and New York staffed 
Thomas K. Wilson, Jr., 


Atlantic City, was chairman of the 


vania, New 
other committees. 
Enter- 
Atlantic 
Janquet Committee ; 
_R. Lindback, Philadelphia, chair- 
Ladies Hospitality Committee. 


tainment Committee; C. J. Holgren, 
City, chairman of the 
and Mrs. ¢ 
man of the 
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NOTICE! 


We announce there has been 
no change in our company 


INDEPENDENTLY OWNED— 
PERSONALLY 
BIG ENOUGH TO SERVE YOU— 
NOT TOO BIG TO KNOW YOU— 


OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA . 


MANAGED— 


OHIO 

















Wants and For Sale 


WANTED—One 
and Cream Tester. 
tion. Hoosier 


Mojonnier Milk Solid 
Must be in good condi- 
Condensed Milk Company, 
Bluffton, Ind. 11-M-2 











RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15c¢ 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 











POSITION WANTED—College  gras- 
uate in dairy products manufacturing with 
considerable experience in milk and ice cream 
fields, desires to make change of employ- 
ment. Detailed information will be gladly 
furnished on request. Personal interview 
would be appreciated. Box 133, care of this 
publication. 11-M-3B 


POSITION WANTED By man with 
manager’s and tester’s license for New York. 
Twenty-four years of experience in market 
milk, cheddar, cottage and Neufchatel cheese, 
butter and buttermilk; also care and opera- 





tion of steam boilers and refrigeration and 
general repairs. Address Box 132, care of 
this publication. 11-M 








WANT ED—Interested in site for building 
of milk receiving station, in vicinity of which 
approximately 200 to 300 cans of milk daily 
are available, site to be in New York Milk 
Shed. Or, as an alternate, interested in pur- 
chase of established creamery in New York 
Milk Shed handling above amount milk daily. 
Write to Box 135, care of this publication. 

11-M 

WAN TED—Experienced Cheese Maker. 
Full year employment. Box 131, care of this 
publication. 11-M 





FOR SALE—Seven retail delivery trucks, 
all in perfect condition and at a reasonable 
price by New York City concern: one 1939 
Diamond T; one 1938 International; one 
1927 Chevrolet; four 1936 Chevrolets. Ad- 
dress replies to Box 137, care of this pub- 
lication. 11-M 





rOR SALE — One thousand tins New 
York and Newark approved cream. Write 
Box 134, care of this publication. 11-M 
FOR SALE—One 3 foot copper Mojon- 
nier Vacuum Pan complete with pump and 
fittings in good condition. Can be. seen in 
operation. Keason for selling, need larger 
capacity. I. X. L. Creamery, Inc., Friedens, 
Penn. 11-M 
FOR SALE—To close an estate—Live 
creamery with large output, manufacturing 
Butter, Ice Cream Mix, etc. Located near 
Pittsheld, Mass. Full particulars and terms. 
Address Box 136, care of this publication. 
11-M 








INSTITUTE’S BIG DINNER 
For its twenty-fourth annual dinner mem- 
bers and friends of the Greater New York- 
New Jersey Milk Institute met in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
City the evening of November 7th. It was 


a gala and festive occasion for the more 
than four hundred guests who came from all 
parts of New York and New Jersey. 

Under the direction of Miss Alice L. Ma- 
honey a splendid dinner menu and entertain- 
ment program was arranged. From seven it 
the evening until midnight the cares of the 
milk business were abandoned to the joys 
and revelries of delectable food, song, music 
and entertainment. The meeting of old friends 
and the making of added to the 


new ones 


enjoyment of the occasion. These men en- 


gaged in the same line of endeavor have 
found through years of experience that these 
get-togethers result in building more friendly 


relationships and better business practices. 


Relief Milk Programs 


(Continued from Page 264) 
on distribution of fluid milk among 92, 
families on relief in New York City in which 
there are children under 16 years old. Eligi- 
ble persons 


= 


under the program, whic!) is 
authorized for the period ending June 30 
1941, would exchange 5-cent milk coupons 
for milk at retail stores. The coupons would 
be issued by the New York City Weliare 
Department to relief recipients in addition to 
present relief payments. 


Operation of the relief milk plan is con- 
tingent upon acceptance by Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard of offers 
by New York City handlers to participate 
in the program. 
enable them to 


Invitations to these handlers 
submit offers for Federal 
payments which would supplement the 5 cents 
a quart which the handler would receive from 
coupons redeemed by the Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

Under an agreement signed by the Sec- 
retary and the New York City Welfare 
Department, the Welfare Department would 
redeem milk coupons from handlers at 5 cents 
a quart for milk distributed from retail stores 
in exchange for the coupons. In addition 
to the 5 cents a quart that would be paid 
handlers by the Welfare Department, the 
Secretary would pay participating handlers 
a uniform rate per quart based on the offers 
accepted. This rate would be increased or 
decreased in accordance with any change in 
the special producer price specified in the 
Federal-State orders for relief milk. The 
special producer price is 57 cents per hun- 
dredweight less than the regular Class I or 
fluid milk price. 








Statistical Review of the New York Market 


For OCTOBER, 1940 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 















CASE CASE SWEETENED Unsw. Cond DRY 

CONDENSED EVAPORATED BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk SKIMMILK(Spray) 

Known Other Known Other Skim Whole 10% fat Known Other 

Brands Brands Brands Brands Carilot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands Brands 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) PriceLb. PriceLb. f.o.b.factory Lb. Ib. 
et 1 @5.00 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 t2@ 7% @— |{7. 7.50/7 7 @8 
“ 2 — @5.00 “4.50 @3.10 @ 2.85 4%.@ 7% @- 7 7.50|7 7 @8 
* 8 I @5.00\—@4.50 @ 3.10 @2.85 |4%@ 7% @— |7 7.50|7 7 @8 
oo 4 — @5.00 “@ 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 444.4 7% @— |7 7.50/7 7 @8 
ee 6 — @5.00 @ 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 4%@ 7%@- 7 7.50/|7 7 @8 
oe 7 — @5.00 @ 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 4%@ 7i%@— {7 7.50/|7 7 @8 
nie as |j— @65.00 @ 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 442 @ 742 @— {7 7.50\7 7 @8 
“ 9 — @5.00 “4.50 @ 3.10 @.2.85 4% @— 7% @— |7.25 7.50\7 7 @8 
-“ @ — @56.00\—@14.50 - @3.10 “2.85 |\4%@ 7344 @— |7.25@7.50\7 7 @8 
* 41 | @5.00 @ 4.50 - @3.10 @ 2.85 414@ 7% @— (7.25@7.50/7 7 @8 

= 2 | Holiday 

oe 14 i—  @5.00 @ 4.50 @ 3.10 - @2.85 44%4@ 7 7. 7.50/7 7 @8 
* 16 |— @5.00\—@4.50 — @3.10 @2.85 |4%@ 7 7 7.50|7 7 @8 
= “a — @5.00 @ 4.50 - @3.10 @ 2.85 4%2@ 7 7 7.50/7 7 @8 
a — @5.00\—@14.50 - @3.10 - @2.85 4%@ 7 7 7.50)7 7 @8 
a — @5.00 @ 4.50 @ 3.10 @ 2.85 4%2@ 7 7 7.507 7 @8 
*e 619 — @5.00\—@i4.50 - @3.10 @ 2.85 4142@ 7 7 7.50\7 7 @8 
ie — @65.00 @ 4.50 @3.10 - @2.85 4%@— | 7 7 7.50/|7 7 @8 
* 232 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 - @2.85 |4%@ 7 7 7.50|7 7 @8 
= a. — @5.00 @4.50 - @3.10 @ 2.85 4% @— 7 7 7.50[7 7 @8 
240 «|— @6.00|\—@4.50 |— @3.10 @2.85 |4%@ 7 7 7.50)7 | 7 @8 
viet — @5.00—@i.50 |— @3.10 — @2.85 4% @ 7 7 7.50,7 17 @8 
*- 36 — @6.00—@1.50 — @3.10 - @2.85 4% @— | 7 7 7.50/7 7 @8 
~~ oe — @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 4%. @— 7 7 7.50\7 7 @8 
~ oo — @6.00\—@14.50 @ 3.10 - @2.8 |4%@— | 7 7 7.50/\7 7 @8 
- — @5.00|\—@4.50 |— @ 3.10 — @2.85 4%@ 7 7 7.50/7 7 @8 
- 2 Ii—- @5.00|— @ 4.50 |—-_ @ 3.10 —- @2.85 4% @— 7 7.25@7.50\7 7 @8 
Average | 56.00 4.50 3.10 2.85 4.5 38 7.5 
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NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 








for October 


$0.041 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan 


(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Fresh Frozen F: 

Milk Cream Cream Con 

July 3,153,960 124,327 16,526 58 
August 3,087,512 113,607 *° 12,947 52 
September 3,164,402 115,104 10,080 41 





AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
in New York City Area under the Federal-State Market 
ing Agreement used by all handlers in figuring return 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class cwt. differential 
Bnei $2.45 04 
I (Relief) 1.88 04 
II-A 1.841 051 | 
II-B 1.648 046 | 
II-C 1.498 042 
IlI-A 1.484 042 
III-B 1.548 043 
IlI-C 1.258 035 
IfI-D 1.223 034 
IV-A 1.148 032 
IV-B 1.221 030 
Skimmilk adjustment included in above class ces 














